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HIS has been called the day of the child. 
Within the past few decades various 
reform movements have gathered mo- 
mentum, focusing attention upon the 
child—his rights and his needs. In im- 
proved infant care, preventive hygiene, recreation and 
playgrounds, progressive school methods and _ child 
labor regulation, the focal point of our concern has been 
the conservation and amelioration of child life. 

Along with the community's awakened conscious- 
ness has come a new attitude on the part of parents 
—a searching for greater 
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that classic which the exasperated father flings at the 
exasperating son: “When I was your age I was working 
—and | knew the value of a dollar. And what's more, 
at fourteen | learned aman'’s discipline in a man’s job!" 
Or the reproach from mother to daughter: ‘When | 
was as old as you are now I| was helping my father at 
daybreak with the cows and the chickens, and helping 
my mother with the younger children.’ You will still 
find many persons with long, and perhaps somewhat 
rose-hued memory, who will tell you that the hard- 
worked boys and girls of those days were better dis- 

ciplined and more God-fear- 





knowledge and understand- 
ing with which to direct chil- 
dren's physical and spiritual 
growth according to the laws 
of their own natures, on the 
one hand, and according to 
their deepest interests on the 
other. 

As was to be expected, this 
new attitude has challenged 
the criticism of the ever-pres- 
ent reactionary, who decries 
our reforms as sentimentality, 
and our revised approaches 
as “‘new-fangled notions.” 

“Our parents made a good 
job of bringing up their chil- 
dren in the good old way,” 
they tell us. “None of this 
sentimental nonsense went 
into our training. We helped 
with chores about the house 
until we were old enough to 
work, and then off to work 
we went. Children nowa- 
days are too much educated 
and too little disciplined 
they're soft!” 

Which of us has not heard 








Boys and girls working’in the{shop at the Lenox 
Hill Summer Play School under the direction of 
the Child Study Association of America 


ing than adolescents are in 
these days of prolonged 
schooling and deferred re- 
sponsibility. 

As a matter of fact, there 
is just enough truth in these 
claims to warrant our careful 
consideration of them. They 
should, at least, put us on 
our guard against accepting 
reforms and changes simply 
because they are changes. 
As parents, especially, we will 
have to weigh our new ways 
against the old ways, and be 
sure that the new are better 
and not simply newer. 

Parents of today are prob- 
ably not unlike parents of 
other generations in their de- 
sire to give their children the 
very best that is available 
for their training and well- 
being. We differ from our 
grandparents only in our 
point of view as to what con- 
stitutes that “‘best.” We 
have revised our attitudes 

(Continued on page 3) 
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LATEST FIGURES ON CHILD 
LABOR 
EAR by year the arc light of statistics illumines 
Y more and more of our child workers. In the 
last Annual Report of the Chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, it is estimated that reports were 
received during 1927 of more than half the work per- 
mits issued throughout the country to children 14 and 
15 years of age. This much has the Bureau accom- 
plished through an educational campaign which in- 
creased the number of states reporting from twelve 
to sixteen and the number of cities from twenty-six 
in twelve additional states to sixty-nine in 18 addi- 
tional states. 

Reports were received for 107,395 children 14 and 15 
years of age of whom 954 were children in cities with a 
population of less than 50,000. ‘These figures include 
only children receiving work permits for the first time 
—in other words they indicate (with very slight ex- 
-ceptions) the number of 14 and 15 year old children 
leaving school and starting fulltime work during the 
year, but do not indicate the total number of chil- 
dren at work. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that these 
figures do not include the large number of children em- 
ployed in domestic service and in farm work, as most 
states do not require work permits for such employ- 
ment, nor children engaged in other miscellaneous 
occupations for which permits are not always required 
nor children working illegally without permits. 

One state and five cities reported an increase in the 
number of permits granted. On the other hand, de- 
creases ranging from 2 to 61 per cent were reported in 
eleven states and seventeen cities. The helpfulness 
with which we view this decline, however, is somewhat 
dampened by the Chief's qualifying statement: “It 
is generally believed that unemployment during 1927 
is largely responsible for the decreases, although in 
periods of unemployment children who would otherwise 


be kept in school are often compelled to seek employ- 
ment and are sometimes able to obtain work when their 
parents cannot do so.”’ 

Perhaps the most valuable bit of analysis in the re- 
port, so far as child labor is concerned, lies in the direct 
relationship shown between the educational provisions 
of the child labor laws and the age at which children 
received permits. Where the grade requirement is 
low a large proportion of 14 year old children are found 
receiving permits. As the grade requirement is 
strengthened, the tendency is for them to stay in school 
until 15 years. In the states and cities requiring with- 
out exception the completion of the eighth grade before 
children of 14 may receive work permits, 24 per cent 
only were 14 years of age. In those states having an 
eighth grade requirement but permitting exemptions 
or alternatives, 29 per cent were 14 years of age. Re- 
ports from the larger group of states requiring less than 
completion of the eighth grade for children 14 years of 
age, show that 43 per cent of the permits were issued 
to 14 year old children. This shows very clearly the in- 
fluence of the educational standards of child labor and 
school attendance laws on the proportion of children 
receiving permits at 14 instead of at 15 years of age. 

The number of part-time and vacation permits 
issued is considered to depend partly upon the avail- 
ability of short-time jobs for inexperienced young 
workers, but also upon “the extent to which local 
issuing officers encourage temporary vacation certifi- 
cates for children qualified for regular work permits 
in the hope that they will return to school in the fall.” 
The number of such part-time and vacation permits 
issued exceeded the number of full-time working permits 
during 1927 in the District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Maine, Vermont and Wisconsin, and in Lynn, Grand 
Rapids, Lincoln and Chattanooga. 

This in itself constitutes a serious problem. _ It is not 
only necessary to determine that children working 
during vacation periods are employed in suitable and 
non-hazardous occupations, but to see that children 
working before and after school hours are not putting 
in too long a working day in their combination of school 
and employment, or are not failing in their school work 
as a result of their employment. Recent studies of the 
National Child Labor Committee in several states in- 
dicate that many children so employed are carrying a 
load far too heavy for immature shoulders. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications can be secured on appli- 
cation to the National Child Labor Committee: 

“One Hundred Days—A Story of Children Without 
a Chance” by Jean Broadhurst, reprinted from the 
December issue of Children, the Magazine for Parents. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the National Child 
Labor Committee for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1928. 

The Index for THe AMERICAN CHILD for 1928. 
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REVISING PARENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD CHILD LABOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


towards essentials in life values in keeping with changes 
in ways of living. We have learned, for example, that 
children need freedom as much as they need discipline 
—and that the two are by no means incompatible; they 
need play as much as they need work; they need a 
wider knowledge and understanding than the learning 
of one skill or one trade will give them; they need the 
wholesome give and take of association with their fel- 
lows; they need the loyalties and competitions of the 
athletic field and the school. And they need the whole 
of their youth for these things. Today, therefore, en- 
lightened parents are insisting that the youth of their 
children shall not be consumed in labor that is too 
hard, work that is pure drudgery, and responsibilities 
that make them old beyond their years. 

Again, parents and educators are no longer content 
to dismiss from the schoolroom, and throw to the fac- 
tory, as “unable to profit by further instruction,”’ those 
children who show a disinclination to master the three 
R’s. Instead we are learning to adjust the child's in- 
struction to the child's capacity. We are beginning 
to bend the rigid curriculum of our traditional school- 
room, as we see the need for making education pliant as 
children themselves are pliant. We are demanding 
that our schools offer to each individual child a kind of 
education that he will profit by. 

The sentimental glorification of the “good old dis- 
cipline of hard work” is probably well enough as far as 
it goes. Doubtless the children raised under its harsh 
regimen developed many of the sterner virtues, and, 
just possibly, some of the accompanying vices. But 
its exponents seem to be blind in two important re- 
spects. In the first place they fail to take account of 
the changed conditions of modern life and labor—con- 
ditions which in no way consider children’s normal 
interests and needs. In the second place they fail to 
evaluate the various physical and emotional malad- 
justments which accrued to those adolescents who 
went too early to a man’s work and a man’s respon- 
sibility. 

Now, what are the legitimate work interests and 
needs of childhood, and how are these needs met by 
such of our commercial and industrial occupations as 
are open to child workers? 

Probably the young child's chief interest in work is 
his growing sense of mastery over the material he is 
using. His chief satisfaction lies in his sense of per- 
sonal achievement in bringing to successful fruition 
some chosen task, no matter how small, and in the ac- 
quisition of useful skills. As he grows into the teens 
other factors enter into his work interests; the need for 
self-assertion and a feeling of independence, the rest- 
less urge for new and untried experiences, the desire to 
undertake some of the responsibilities and win some of 
the privileges of adult life. These things the adoles- 
cent seeks and should be helped to find. But does he 





find them in the kind of industrial or commercial job 
that is likely to be available for him today? 

Here we come to the essential difference between 
children’s work and present-day child labor. Child 
labor has been well defined as “the labor of children 
which deprives them of a fair start in life in terms of 
health, play, education, and suitable work carried on 
under the auspices of home and school.’ In other 
times, perhaps, when manufacturing was done by the 
piece and by individual workmanship, the youthful 
apprentice might well know the satisfactions of de- 
veloping skills. But what skills are involved in stand- 
ing beside a long table, ten hours each day, pasting 
gummed labels on small packages that come pouring 
from a vast machine? What sense of achievement lies 
in shelling shrimp—hundreds of them—day after day— 
for the cannery? What sense of mastery may a child 
achieve weeding and thinning endless rows of sugar 
beets? What possible vehicles for self-expression and 
initiative can be found in the monotonous routine 
functions of modern manufacture? 

Now what are the alternatives? How shall we pro- 
tect our children from exploitation in modern industry, 
and still give them the valuable discipline of work and 
responsibility which our grandparents extolled, and 
which we would by no means discard? How shall we 
provide them with suitable outlets and opportunities 
for achievement, and still insure for them the broad 
schooling and social play that we have come to regard 
as necessary to their fullest development? For while 
the factory is certainly no place for children, neither 
can these young people thrive on idleness, irresponsibil- 
ity, over-protection and delayed maturing. 

Assuming that economic pressure is not a factor (and 
many studies of working children indicate that the 
need for earning money is by no means the prime 
motive of the child laborer), children can be helped to 
find, both at home and at school, suitable substitutes 
for real work—substitutes in the form of activities 
that are essentially satisfying to them. 

Many of our modern schools are effectively bridging 
the gap between the adolescent's need for self-assertion 
through workmanship and society's need for protecting 
the adolescent from commercial exploitation. More 
and more schools are finding ways to interest boys and 
girls in creative activities which are both purposeful 
and productive. We see the modern school develop- 
ing into a sort of laboratory workshop—a place in 
which children, under proper supervision and guidance, 
may explore for themselves many kinds of work; in 
which they may initiate real work projects, make real 
things for real uses. In some schools children run the 
school supply shop; in others they manufacture for sale, 
articles of their own designing. ‘They print their own 
magazines, write and produce their own dramas and 
pageants, make their own scenery and costumes. 
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In the home, too, and in the wider community, no less 
than in the schoolroom we can offer children oppor- 
tunities to do real work that will bring them the joy of 
achievement and responsibility and still safeguard their 
playtime and their physical and educational well-being. 

We have found that freedom and discipline can blend 
in the home as they can not in the factory. As 
parents we are learning to give our adolescents, pro- 
gressively, freedom to make their own choices and to 
plan and carry through their own projects; to let 
them participate in family councils and family decisions 
—not merely in family chores; and to help them find 
work satisfactions in suitable work substitutes until 
they are mature enough to vision the world’s work and 
their own places therein. 

In these and other ways we hope to conserve for our 
children much that was good in the training which 
“the old-fashioned discipline of hard work” had to give 
them—and still to protect them from much that was 
cramping and distorting in that old system. At the 
same time, we must frankly recognize the limitations 
of even the best planned work activities at home and at 
school. At best, these can be only substitutes for real 
experiences, and as such they can be satisfying to chil- 
dren only up toa certain point. As they grow older, our 
boys and girls need broader contacts and a wider range 
than either home or school can give them. They need con- 
tact with the realities of the adult world around them— 
a contact which, in a simpler economic order, was an 
inherent part of growing up, but which today’s com- 
plex ways of living have made unavailable to our young 
people. The problem of how we may give our grow- 
ing boys and girls this needed contact with real work 
in the real world, without exposing them to commer- 
cialized exploitation, is one which parents and educa- 
tors have still to solve. So far we have found no ready 
solution. We know only that we cannot apply the old 
formulas to these new conditions—that the methods 
of our grandparents will not serve our children in 
adapting to the complexities of modern living. 

All this is not to prolong our children’s infancy, as 
the exponents of “hard work” infer, but rather to en- 
rich their youth and to make possible not only a wider 
service to the community but also a happier adjust- 
ment of their own lives and their own work to this 
modern world. 


THE CHILD LABOR SITUATION 


Under this title, the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of Churches has issued 
a Child Labor Number of /nformation Service, their 
weekly bulletin. ‘This monograph discusses the extent 
of child labor, child labor and illiteracy, accidents to 
minors, the minimum standards of the National Child 
Labor Committee, various aspects of the child labor 
program of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the status of federal regulation. Copies can be 


secured from the National Child Labor Committee. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season a monthly summary of 
pending child labor legislation will be published. 


CALIFORNIA 

The section of the child labor law permitting em- 
ployment of minors while the public schools are not in 
session and exempting minors sixteen years of age or 
over from the 8 hour day and 48 hour week in agri- 
cultural, horticultural or viticultural pursuits or domes- 
tic labor, would be amended by a Senate bill inserting 
the following words: “Provided, however, that this 
exemption shall not be construed to permit children 
under school age from working in the said occupations 
while the public schools are in session.” 


COLORADO 
An amendment to the compensation law introduced 
in the Senate provides treble compensation for minors 
injured through the negligence of employers. 


INDIANA 

A House bill permits the employment of boys of 14 
years instead of 16 as golf caddies. 

A Senate bill exempts from further school attendance 
children who have completed the eighth grade or its 
equivalent. 

MARYLAND 

A group of House bills would strengthen the re- 
strictions relating to employment of children under 14 
years, and night work and dangerous occupations for 
children under 16 years; and would raise the educational 
requirement for work permits from the 5th to the 8th 
grade. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The maintenance of continuation schools in every 
town where there are 100 or more employed minors 
under 16 years (instead of 200 as at present) would be 
required by a House bill (Hearing, Feb. 7). Atten- 
dance would be required of employed minors under 
16 years of age for at least 20 weeks a year instead of 
4 hours a week, and during unemployment for the full 
public school session, instead of for 20 hours a week. 
Attendance would be required wherever a continua- 
tion school was established either in the town of resi- 
dence or of employment of the minor. 

A House bill extending the night work restriction 
in textile mills for boys under 18 and girls under 21 
to all manufacturing establishments and changing the 
hour for beginning work from 5 a. m. to 6 a. m., will 
have a hearing on Feb. 13. 


MINNESOTA 
A Senate bill amending the workmen's compensa- 
tion law allows treble compensation to minors injured 
while employed in forbidden occupations or during 
prohibited hours. 
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NEBRASKA 
Bills in both Houses would ratify the federal child 
labor amendment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A bill prohibiting the employment of women or 
minors under 18 years of age in manufacturing before 
6 a. m. or after 10 p. m., in textile manufacturing after 
6 p. m., has been introduced in the House. The only 
restriction on night work for children over 16 years at 
present is the limitation of the amount to 8 hours in 
24 and to 48 hours a week. 

By another House bill the hours of women and 
minors under 18 years of age would be restricted to 
9 hours a day and 48 hours a week (instead of 1014 
hours a day and 54 hours a week) for manual and 
mechanical labor in manufacturing establishments; 
and in certain other employments the 10!4 hour day 
would be made to apply to all minors under 18 years 
instead of to boys under 16 and girls under 18 years. 


NEW JERSEY 

An Act to regulate the employment of resident and 
non-resident children is in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This would make the employment of non- 
resident chi'dren under 16 years of age illegal dur- 
ing the hours when, if residents, they would be re- 
quired to be attending school. 

A bill to create a bureau for women and children in 
the department of labor is in the Judiciary Committee. 


NEW YORK 
Several bills have been introduced which would 
modify the continuation school law by providing for 
evening school attendance, etc. 

The 8 hour day law would be amended by removing 
exceptions now allowed for girls over 16 years in fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments. 

A bill removing the restriction on night work for 
girls over 16 years in restaurants in first and second 
class cities has been introduced. 


OHIO 
compensation would be awarded to 
minors injured while illegally employed, by a Senate 
bill now in the Labor Committee. 


Additional 


OKLAHOMA 
A bill has been introduced in the House creating a 
minimum wage commission for women and minors. 


TENNESSEE 

Employment of minors in street trades would he 
regulated by bills now before both houses. 

The list of occupations prohibited to children under 
14 years is made more comprehensive by a bill which 
also makes illegal the employment of resident chil- 
dren during hours when they are required to attend 
school, and of non-resident children during hours. when 
if residents they would be required to attend school; 


empowers a state commission to add to the list of 
dangerous occupations prohibited to minors; provides 
that combined hours of school and out-of-school work 
shall not exceed 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week; and 
requires the completion of the 8th grade for work 
permits, the permits to be handed to the employer 
instead of to the child. 


TEXAS 

A bill fixing the compulsory school ages at 8 to 15 
years instead of 8 to 14 years, extending the term of 
compulsory school attendance from 100 days to 120 
days a year, and omitting the poverty exemption, has 
been favorably reported in the Senate. 

The child labor law would be reworded by a bill re- 
ported favorably in the House in such a way as to 


guard against reversal of decisions due to defective 
pleadings. 


A BIG BOY IN KNEE BREECHES 


HE Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania 
has just issued its third edition of ‘Pennsylvania's 
Rank in Child Labor Protection.” 

In the preface to the pamphlet the League has this 
to say: “When the first edition of this pamphlet was 
nearly ready for the printer in 1924, Pennsylvania 
appeared so benighted that it seemed necessary to have 
the facts in the pamphlet checked for accuracy. This 
the Federal Children’s Bureau did, and no ‘fault was 
found with the facts. 

‘Nothing was done in the next legislature, either for 
the children or for the reputation of the state, so a second 
pamphlet was compiled after a lapse of a year. The 
results gave Pennsylvania a still lower rank 
because several states had been busy throwing more 
legal protection about young working children. 

“Now in 1928, Pennsylvania's rank is lower than it 
has ever been.” 

The pamphlet then gives Pennsylvania's rank with 
other states as to minimum age for employment, length 
of working day and week, night work for children, and 
compensation to illegally employed children who are 
killed or injured while at work. The pamphlet shows 
that Pennsylvania's child labor law, passed fourteen 
years ago, while a reasonable law at the time of its 
passage, has failed to meet changing industrial con- 
ditions and the development of thought as to what 
constitutes a minimum of protection for adolescent 
children in industry. In other words Pennsylvania 
has outgrown its fourteen-year-old garment. 

It is evident that if the Pennsylvania legislature of 
1929 heeds the appeal of the Consumers’ League of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, the working children of the 
state will emerge victorious, having gained a shorter 
work day and week, at least double compensation for 
those illegally employed, the abolition of night work, 
and a legal lunch period for boys. 
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ON INTELLIGENT TESTING 
INTELLIGENCE Tests: Their Significance for School 
and Society. Walter Fenno Dearborn. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1928. $2.50. 
APTITUDE TESTING. Clark L. Hull. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1928. $2.68. 

“The history of education,’ writes Professor Dear- 
born, “has been replete with great enthusiasms for new 
methods, followed frequently by disappointments with 
their shortcomings or with disillusionment. More 
than would seem to be the case in many other fields 
of learning, the new in education is usually met at first 
with what seems unwarranted conservatism. It is 
then abruptly accepted and seated at the right hand of 
the hostess; later its credentials are examined with 
increasing misgivings. This has been the case with 
the intelligence tests, and the stage of critical examina- 
tion has now been reached.’ 

Right, and no one is better fitted for this critical 
task than Professor Dearborn, who performs it with 
clarity and acumen in the present volume. He is an 
educator and test-maker of distinction, and never did 
go to extremes in his attitude toward the tests. Con- 
sequently he is not forced to combine retraction with 
self-justification. (A certain few psychologists, by 
the way, are now trying to explain, in effect, that most 
of the feeble-minded aren't feeble-minded, after all.) 

In discussing intelligence Professor Dearborn em- 
phasizes the totality of the individual in relation to 
his environment, and directs attention to the part which 
learning plays in determining both intelligence and be- 
havior. He deplores the narrow view of intelligence 
and of education—that view which makes them too 
largely verbal and linguistic—and would adapt school- 
ing to the broader view. One is particularly struck 
by the author's discussion of intelligence as an improv- 
able quality, and by his insistence that improvement 
of intelligence should be one of the chief aims of school 
and society. 

Professor Hull, also, has made a valuable and much- 
needed contribution to the literature of mental measure- 
ment, covering a wider field than that of the so-called 
intelligence tests, and devoting the major part of his 
discussion to the problem of vocational prognosis 
through the discovery and measurement of special 
aptitudes. “Among testing experts,” he says, “there 
is a growing tendency to admit that what have usually 
been called ‘general intelligence’ tests are in reality 
tests of aptitude; i.e., a kind of general average of the 
various aptitudes for learning the different school 
subjects." Other aptitudes, which he considers, lie 
in the fields of temperament and character—sensory 
acuity; motor speed, co-ordination and strength; ana- 
tomical and physiological traits. He discusses me- 
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chanical and musical aptitudes,—aptitudes not only 
for subjects but for activities and arts. It is a com- 
prehensive work and deals at some length with test 
construction and administration. 

Mental or psychological testing is a scientific, profes- 
sionalized specialty in which great advances in the 
technique of construction, administration, and inter- 
pretation have been made since the War; and it be- 
hooves the layman to take his cues and quotations 
on the social significance of the tests from writings 
considerably less than ten years old. Such as these 
two new books from the respective pens of Professor 
Dearborn and Professor Hull. The volume by the for- 
mer is the better suited to the general reader. 

RAYMOND G. FULLER. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TASK OF THE GENERAL 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL. Franklin J. Keller. East 
Side Continuation School, New York City. 1928. 
25 cents. 

What is the purpose of a continuation school? 
Should it continue general education or serve as a voca- 
tional work shop? Can it be made to interpret in- 
dustrial life to the child and will it steer children into 
jobs for which they are fitted? Can it aid in finding 
such jobs for children, and will it serve as the child’s 
friend and counsellor until his industrial career be- 
comes somewhat stabilized? To educators and social 
workers, asking these and like questions, this publica- 
tion will be most welcome. 

In discussing the continuation school in general and 
the East Side Continuation School, in particular, Mr. 
Keller says, “I believe the lack of understanding of the 
continuation school problem even among the continua- 
tion school personnel and certainly among the adminis- 
trators and teachers in the full-time schools, makes it 
imperative that this exposition be offered if only as a 
target for criticism and a provocative of discussion.” 

The pamphlet pictures the procedure of the East 
Side Continuation School from the time of the child’s 
first placement on a job, through admission counselling, 
intelligence testing, adjustment counselling, and em- 
ployment counselling till the final placement. A few 
cases of typical vocational problems are presented. 

B. B.S. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. Ernest R. and Gladys H. 
Groves. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1928. $2.00. 

From the dedication, “To the fathers and mothers 
who are bringing up happy children,’ to the last 
sentence in the book, emphasis is placed on positive 
rather than negative child training, on the successes 
rather than the failures of parents, on happy rather 
than unhappy children. ‘Today when blaming parents 
is the vogue, this picture of successful home life by two 
parents “who do not fear the home will pass or that 
institutions will develop as substitutes for parents, ’ 
is indeed refreshing as well as stimulating. 
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NEW YORK 


Compulsory school attendance of all unemployed 
minors between 16 and 17 years of age will become 
effective in the very near future, in accordance with a 
mandate of the State Department of Education and in 
accordance with regulations agreed upon between state 
and city school officials. 

The purpose of the proposed regulation is twofold. 
One purpose is to remove a present inconsistency 
which compels employed minors between 16 and 17 
years of age to attend continuation school, yet permits 
unemployed minors within those age limits to hang 
around the streets. The other is to satisfy the de- 
mands of the state law which requires such unemployed 
minors, after a period of two weeks of unemployment, 
to register at school. 


(New York Evening World) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“Comparative study of Child Labor Standards and 
the North Carolina Law” is a new pamphlet now being 
distributed by the North Carolina Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The minimum standards of the 
National Child Labor Committee, the standards of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the present 
North Carolina law, and the proposed changes for 
1929 are arranged in parallel columns. ‘This pamphlet 
will make easy and profitable reading for the members 
of the North Carolina legislature of 1927 who passed 
a child labor law variously labelled “the entering 
wedge,” ‘neither fish nor fowl,” “‘the colossal farce, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A recent study of accidents to Pennsylvania chil- 
dren injured while illegally employed, reiterates the 
conclusion reached in previous studies, that minors 
denied compensation because they are injured while 
working in violation of the child labor law, do not in 
practice take the opportunity offered to secure larger 
damages through civil suit. 

“In 1927, of the 161 minors under 18 years of age 
injured while illegally employed, 146 received only 
the amount of compensation which would have been 
available had their employment been legal. Fourteen 
were refused compensation; in one case by the action 
of the family, but in 13 cases on the decision of the in- 
surance companies. Of these 14 refused cases only 
three received more money than would have been their 
due under Work nen’s Compensation. All three cases 
were temporary disabilities and the settlements came 
through informal agreements between the employer 


and the family and not following a civil suit. In four 
cases the amount obtained by the minors approximated 
what would have been received under compensation, 
in only one instance following a civil suit on the part of 
the family. Five cases of temporary disability meant 
the receiving of medical expenses but the full loss of 
wages during the time lost because of disability. Two 
minors incurring permanent disabilities, in one case 
amounting to the loss of two fingers and in the other the 
loss of the right hand, received no form of redress.” 
(Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘The compulsory school attendance measure changing 
from 8-14 to 7-14 the age for common school attendance, 
increasing the length of the school term, and lowering 
the poverty exemption, which was passed by both 
houses last year, has been vetoed by the Governor. 


GENERAL 


The International Labor Conference of 1928 voted 
to discuss the subject of industrial-accident prevention 
at its next session, and adopted a draft questionnaire 
on the subject for submission to the various countries 
which are members of the Conference. Among the 
topics covered are instruction in accident prevention in 
elementary and continuation school and in technical 
schools; the use of films, safety museums, and other 
devices for instructing the general public and arousing 
and maintaining interest; and the encouragement of 
research into methods of vocational guidance and selec- 
tion which may aid in accident prevention. 


(U. S. Children’s Bureau.) 


CHINA 


The new Nationalist government of China through 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, has announced that it is planning legislation 
to abolish child labor, establish an eight hour day, and 
introduce a profit-sharing plan in factories. 

“Will the heathen in his blindness’ end child labor 
ahead of this nation, which sends missionaries to con- 
vert the Chinese? The founder of Christianity probably 
would prefer the absence of child labor under Confu- 
cianism to the present child labor under Christianity.” 


(New York American) 


Dr. Ralph B. Urmy, Editor of the Pittsburgh Metho- 
dist Christian Advocate, says, “If we can put over a law 
prohibiting child labor in a foreign field, that is far bet- 
ter than receiving a thousand new members into the 
church.” 


(New York Times.) 








THE AMERICAN CHILD 





FEDERAL AID FOR THE PROTECTION OF MATERNITY 
AND INFANCY 


maternity and infancy measure known as the 

Sheppard-Towner Act and since that time the 
Federal Government through the Children’s Bureau 
has been cooperating in the various states with 
some special agency, designated by the state legisla- 
ture, in an educational campaign to save mothers 
and babies. 

In 1927, forty-five states and the territory of Hawaii 
were carrying on such work. That the program has 
borne fruit is shown by the decrease in the number of 
infant deaths per thousand live births in the birth 
registration area from 76 in 1921 to 65 in 1927. The 
rate of maternal deaths in child birth also shows a 
downward trend. 

During 1927, forty physicians and 190 nurses gave 
full time to the work, while 580 additional nurses and 
many additional physicians—209 in New York state 
alone—gave part-time service. County health units 
have been established, community and group demon- 
strations given, midwives taught, classes for girls in 
infant care organized, and instruction given to special 
groups of parents in maternal and infant care. During 
1927 alone, nearly 4,500,000 pieces of literature were 
distributed. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act terminates in June, 1929, 
and the Newton Bill, House Resolution 14070, designed 
to carry on the work, was introduced on May 28, 1928, 
and will come before the Congress now in session. ‘The 
Newton Bill provides for an annual expenditure of 
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$1,000,000 by the Federal Government—the same as 
that expended under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act provided for cooperation 
with states on the basis of federal aid while the Newton 
Bill is more flexible, leaving the Children’s Bureau free 
to go into the states and carry on educational work 
regardless of whether the states match the sum expended 
by the national government. 

Control under the Sheppard-Towner Act was placed 
under the Maternity and Infancy Board composed of 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and the Surgeon General 
of the United States. Under the Newton Bill the con- 
trol rests primarily in the hands of the Children’s 
Bureau with an advisory committee composed of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, Director of Extension 
Work of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and five additional members, appointed by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau with the approval of the 
Secretary of the United States Department of Labor. 
One of these five must be a state health officer. 

Both measures specify that “no agent, or representa- 
tive of the Children’s Bureau shall have power to enter 
any home over the objection of the owner, or take charge 
of any child over the objections of the parents.” 

The work done in the past six years under the super- 
vision of the Children’s Bureau was so effective and is 
still so much needed that it is to be hoped Congress 
will make provision for its continuance. 








A CHILD'S CREED 
| BELIEVE IN BEING HAPPY 


[BELIEVE IN BEING BUSY | 
|BELIEVE IN BEING A BOY 


BYE'N-BYE — I'LL BE A MAN 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 
efforts to eliminate it from this country. 


I tooo onc cp iy cepa avian pet hash ceaa ye, 
membership. 


special contribution. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members. 
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